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THE QUARTERLY OF THE CATHOLIC BIBLICAL ASSOCIATION 








Vo. II. No. 3 JULY 1947 


EDITORIAL 


A Committee Meeting was held at St. Edmund’s House, Cambridge, 
during the course of the Conference of Ecclesiastical Studies, on Wed- 
nesday, 9th April. Fr. Foster, S.T.L., L.S.S., was elected to fill the 
vacancy created by the resignation of Dr Theissen. Dr. Leahy, D.D., 
Ph.D., L.S.S., and Fr. Sebastian Bullough, O.P., M.A., were then 
elected as members of an enlarged committee. The organization of 
lectures in London and Birmingham was discussed. After that an 
announcement was made of the publication in the summer of 1947 
of two Scripture books for children. A full-page advertisement of these 
will be found on the back cover. This is the first attempt of the Associa- 
tion to supply Catholic needs in the way of books. It is hoped that the 
venture will receive the fullest support as our future activities in 
publishing depend very much on the sales of the first books. We can 
say without any hesitation that these two books are written with great 
skill and clarity and are well adapted to the mentality of the children 
for whom they are written. - i 

The St. Luke Study-Course. Many copies of this have now been sold. 
pGGaliad tinsel ol obatin ace well on. salt and tatey bs tnd bow ghoul 
from the Hon. mgr C.B.A., St. Edmund’s College, Ware, Herts. 
Please send money with order. May we also take this opportunity of 
asking those who did nor send money with their order to send it at their 
earliest convenience and so obviate the necessity of making out bills 
for small amounts. 

A Membership List has now been printed and copies may be had 
for 6d. post free from the Hon. Secretary, C.B.A. 

Library. In future an initial fee of 2s. 6d. will be 
for borrowing books. After that, postage only need be sent. It should 
be noted that the postal rates have recently been raised and that now 7d. 
should be sent for one volume and 8d. for two. 

On receipt of the initial 2s. 6d. copies of the rules-list and book-list 
will be sent. In the case of those who have made gifts already to the 
lending library the fee of 2s. 6d. will be waived. Application should 
be made to the C.B.A. Librarian, St. Edmund's College, Old Hall, Ware, 
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Herts. The following gifts have recently been made to the library : 
Biblia Hebraica, presented by R. B. Levack; Lagrange-Barton, 4 
Catholic Harmony of the Gospels, presented by Mgr. Barton ; Simonides 
(ed.) “ The Codex Mayerianus,” presented by N. W. Osborne. We 
sincerely thank the donors. 

Publicity. A new edition of the leaflet describing the Association 
has been printed .and copies of this may be had free for distribution 
on application to the Hon. Secretary. Likewise we have now printed 
a card bearing an advertisement of the C.B.A. and suitable for putting 
on a church notice-board. Here is a way in which many members could 
help. Copies of this will be sent on request and members could suggest 
to their parish priest that he should put it on the church notice-board. 
As it is only the size of a large post-card we feel sure that few priests 
will grudge the space which it takes up. 

Declaration of the Hierarchy of Quebec. We have recently come 
across (rather belatedly) an important announcement of the Archbishops 
and Bishops of Quebec Province, Canada, on the subject of the Bible. 
The text is in French of which we give a summary here. After 
recalling the words of recent Popes encouraging Bible Societies 
which aim at the propagation of the Scriptures, they go on to 
congratulate their own Society entitled “ Societé Catholique de la 
Bible” for the good work it has done in this matter. 

They then ask the Society to intensify its activity—and especially 
in the following way. : (@) To organize each year, at the end of September 
or at the beginning of October (about the time of the feast of St. Jerome) 
a Bible Sunday, on which occasion there would be sermons in all the 
churches of the Province on the importance of reading the Bible ; (4) To 
propagate cheap editions of the Scriptures, selected by the “‘ Association 
Catholique d’études bibliques au Canada” as best adapted to Canada ; 
(c) To distribute free copies of these editions to all individuals or in- 
stitutions which might have a lawful claim on them; (d) To further 
in every possible way the spread of the text of Scripture and a knowledge 
of its teaching among the people. 

To fulfil these ends, the Archbishops and Bishops of Quebec province 
authorize the “‘ Societé Catholique de la Bible ” to ask for gifts and alms, 
especially during the annual period of preparation for Biblical Sunday. 
Finally they bestow their blessing on the directors, members and bene- 
factors of the said Society, as well as on all those who collaborate in 
its work. 

The Declaration is signed by : 


J.-M. Rodrigue, card. Villeneuve, O.M.I. 
archevéque de Québec. 
Albini Lafortune, evéque de Nicolet. 


(Printed in the Semaine Religieuse de Québec, of 6th June 1946.). 
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THE VULGATE BIBLE 


by Dom G. D. ScHLEGEL, O.S.B. 


HE language of the primitive Church was Greek. It was in Greek 
that the first Christians read the inspired writings of the Old 
Covenant, in Greek that the Apostles recorded the Christian 
revelation, in Greek that they celebrated the Eucharist and held their 
liturgical gatherings. The Old Testament had already been translated 
from Hebrew into Greek in the third century B.C., for even at that 
time many Jews were so ignorant of the ancient tongue of their people 
that it became necessary to provide these “ Hellenists” with a version 
of the Scriptures which they could read and understand. This Greek 
version was the work of Jewish scholars in an age when there was no 
danger from a rival Christianity to the traditional Israelitish interpre- 
tation of the Law and the Prophets. It is known to us as the “ Septuagint ” 
on account of the legend told of its composition. Its success was so 
great that it must have very largely op peg the original Hebrew 
text among the Greek-speaking Jews of the Dispersion, who were 
becoming more and more numerous and influential; there are no 
Hebrew texts of this period surviving with which to verify and control 
the fidelity of the Septuagint version. Indeed the earliest Hebrew manu- 
scripts which we possess date from about the ninth century A.D. when 
definite danger did exist of a rival interpretation to the traditional 
Rabbinical one. That part of the Roman Empire therefore into which 
the Christian Church was born spoke Greek, and the Jewish population 
of the Empire read their Bible in Greek. Hence it is only natural that 
the Apostles should have adopted, and, as it were, consecrated, the 
language of the majority of their converts, and that it should be the 
Greek version of which they made use when quoting the Old Testament, 
even though some of them, like St. Paul, were certainly conversant 
with ancient Hebrew. 

This remained the state of affairs—both Jewish and Gentile Christians 
accepting without question the Greek version as the inspired word 
of God—for the first four centuries of the Church’s existence. When, 
in the second century A.D. the expansion of Christianity in the Latin 
speaking West had made imperative a Latin translation of both Testa- 
ments for the use of those ignorant of Greek, and when Latin was 
seen to be the most suitable language for the celebration of the Litu 
of the Roman Church, the versions of the Scriptures which were forth 
coming (and they were many), were all based on the Septuagint. About 
that time, however, a certain dissatisfaction with the Septuagint began 
to manifest itself outside the Church, and three scholars, independently, 
essayed a fresh translation into Greek of the Old Testament writings. 
As in the earlier case of the Sentuagint we have once more no Hebrew 
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text of the period enabling us to control the justice of their accusations 
against it, or by which to judge of their own success in achieving a 
better rendering. It may also be noted that Jewish accusations, of the 
Christian period, levelled against the fidelity of the Septuagint, may 
be due, at least in part, to the fact that the wording of this version, 
accomplished by. Jewish scholars in the pre-Christian era, easily admitted 
a Messianic interpretation in harmony with the doctrines of Christianity : 
an opportunity of which Christian commentators were not slow to 
avail themselves. 

Origen was absolutely the only early Christian writer to apply himself 
to a critical textual study of the Bible, making use for this purpose 
of the labours of the three scholars above mentioned : Aquila, Symmachus 
and Theodotion ; it was not till St. Jerome’s time that such a critical 
approach to textual problems was envisaged in the West. It was the 
Septuagint which served as the basis of all the Latin translations up 
to his time—of those at any rate which enjoyed official recognition 
in the services of the Church. There were many of these early Latin 
translations of Scripture as we know from the famous passage in St. 
Augustine’s De doctrina christiana (ii, 11), and this is especially true of 
the Psalms, Each of the chief liturgical centres had their own Psalter : 
Rome, Milan, Spain, Africa: although the differences between them 
were only minor ones, and they all appear to be descended from a common 
ancestor, to which the African version would seem to offer the most 
important testimony. This last is known to us principally from the 
‘fact that St. Augustine makes use of it in his Enarrationes in Psalmos ; 
the Graeco-latin manuscript Psalter of Verona bearing witness also 
in all likelihood to this translation. The Roman, Milanese and Spanish, 
or Mozarabic Psalters are all of them still employed in the liturgies of 
these rites; in the case of the Roman, its text is now only used in St. 
Peter’s, although in those portions of the Liturgy less liable to change, 
viz. the chant pieces, it still underlies the text of the liturgical books 
of the Roman rite. Besides the versions of these Psalters made to be 
used and still in use, attempts have been made at various times to provide 
scholars with critical editions from the manuscripts; so far however 
none of these have proved satisfactory. 

St. Jerome was commissioned by Pope Damasus, probably in 382, 
to prepare a fresh Latin version of the books of the Bible, and he set to 
work at once on this great task which was destined to mark a turning 
point not only in the life of the Church but in the history of Latin 
literature. The first portion produced by Jerome was naturally the Gospels 
which appeared in 384. This was soon afterwards followed by a revision 
of the existing Latin translation of the Psalms in use at Rome: the 
Roman Psalter. He tells us himself (Praef. in Libr. Psalmorum) that 
he revised it with the help of the Greek text of the Septuagint only. 
But it was done very rapidly, and proved, as the author admits, a poor 
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iece of work, which he was later at pains to have suppressed. In this 
f seems to have succeeded , for it would have remained unknown to 
us had not Dom Morin discovered St. Jerome’s Commenzarioli on the 
Psalms, delivered during his sojourn in Bethlehem and based on this 
first revision of the Latin Psalter. It follows that we are acquainted 
with his version only in a fragmentary way, from the passages com- 
mented upon in these sermons, and possibly also from the Psalm 
quotations in Jerome’s letters about this time (c. 390). No manuscript 
Psalter of this first revision is extant. 

It seems probable that St. Jerome’s next attempt at translating the 
Psalms was the one known to us as the Psalterium iuxta Hebraeos.' 
In it he deliberately set aside all the existing Latin versions and undertook 
the translation of the Hebrew text with his newly acquired knowledge 
of that tongue which had cost him so much labour and fatigue. It has 
been judged to be a fairly accurate rendering of the Hebrew of that 
time, which, incidentally, Jerome’s version shows to have been sub- 
stantially the same as that to which Hebrew manuscripts of a later date 
bear witness. Despite its obvious merits this translation was not adopted 
for use in the Liturgy: it was too different from the old Psalter, and 
attachment to traditional forms, almost always one of the “ marks” 
of the Roman Church, was too strong to welcome any such departure 
from them as the acceptance of St. Jerome’s Psalter would have neces- 
sitated. It is found in many biblical manuscripts however, particularly 
those of Spanish origin, it is to be found in the Patrologia Latina (Migne), 
and it is proposed to re-edit it along with other Latin Psalters in the 
Collectanea Biblica Latina.* St. Jerome must have been disappointed 
that his version was not received with enthusiasm, but disappointments of 
this kind were becoming not infrequent in his life, and he had already 
acquired the faculty of not being vanquished by adverse criticism. 
In the present instance, moreover, he did not Hold obstinately to his 
original opinion. Perhaps it occurred to him that his natural pleasure 
in being able to read the Scriptures in Hebrew (a pleasure which few, 
very few, could share with him at that time), had led him to overrate 
the importance of what he called the Hebraica veritas by implying 
that truth could only be written in Hebrew. There might after all be 
something to be said for tradition. Hence it was that he undertook 
his third revision: the Gallican Psalter, which is the one we read in 
the Breviary and in our printed Bibles. 

The Gallican Psalter, St. Jeromes last word on the Psalms, can be 
regarded as a compromise. While maintaining his dissatisfaction with 
the old Latin Psalter, Jerome now saw that it was essential to keep to 


1 This is the opinion of A. Allgeier, set forth in his book Die Psalmen der Vulgata 
(Paderborn, 1940), and it has been adopted by many continental scholars. 

2 A series of texts and studies relating to the Latin Bible, published by the Abbey 
of San Girolamo in Rome. 
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its wording as much as possible. He also saw that while overrating 
the importance of the Hebrew, he had somewhat underrated that of 
the older Greek versions as witnesses to the original. So it was that, 
while at times translating directly from the Hebrew (a fact which scholars, 
until quite recently, seem to have overlooked), he also took into con- 
sideration the four Greek versions which he found in Origen’s Hexapla. 
Whether the asterisks and obelisks occurring in some manuscripts of 
the Gallican Psalter are those which St. Jerome himself inserted, still 
remains a problem ; it is a fact that in the oldest and most important 
manuscripts these signs are absent. In introducing his last translation 
St. Jerome uses words which show clearly enough how widely his 
maturer point of view differed from his earlier opinions on the principles 
of scripture translation. “. . . sic psallendum est ut nos interpretati sumus, 
et tamen sciendum quid Hebrdica veritas habeat. Hoc enim, quod septuaginta 
transtulerunt, propter vetustatem in ecclesia decantandum est, et illud 
ab eruditis sciendum propter notitiam scripturarum” (Epist. cvi, 46). 
The correspondence vith 

all its respect for the old Latin Psalter, his revision was not adopted 
until long after his death. Its final victory in the West was due to Charle- 
magne’s insistence, for political motives, on liturgical unity throughout 
his empire and to the fact that his English secretary, the learned Alcuin, 
saw that the Galliccn was preferable to the Roman Psalter. But the 
latter did not die out everywhere: in Rome itself it is still “ gloriously 
reigning ” in its citadel, the Vatican Basilica. 

From what has been said it is clear that the critical value of the Vulgate 
Bible as a witness to the original is by no means negligible. For the 
historical books of the Old Testament, for the prophets, for the Psalms 
(in the Psalterium iuxta Hebraeos) and some oidiee sapiential books, 
it represents, provided we admit St. Jerome’s knowledge of Hebrew 
and his honesty as a translator,! the Hebrew text as it was in the fourth 
century A.D.—five centuries earlier than the extant Hebrew manuscripts. 
And this is a capital point. 

The witnesses to be original of the Old Testament, other than the 
Massoretic Text which was fixed shortly after Jerome’s time and is to 
be found in Hebrew manuscripts dating from the ninth century, may 
be chronologically summarized thus : 


1. The Septuagint, made about the third century B.C. (although 
it must be remembered that the oldest manuscripts containing 
it date from the third century A.D.). This is probably the 
most important witness. 


2. (a) Aquila’s version, made about 130 A.D., a very literal trans- 
lation of the Hebrew. 


1 Even if these are not admitted, on account of what Jerome himself tells us, the 
Vulgate still has a unique critical value; there is nothing to replace it. 


Augustine had borne fruit. Even so, with. 
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(6) Theodotion’s c. 144, wnich is really a revision of the Sep- 
tuagint. 

(c) The translation into good Greek which Symmachus made 
about 200 A.D. 

3. The old Latin versions, dating from the second century, bear 

testimony to the Septuagint and so, indirectly, to the original. 

St. Jerome’s translations from the Greek and Hebrew of almost 
all the books of the Old Testament, finally completed about 
404. 

‘The Vulgate Bible comprises all the books which St. Jerome translated 
or revised (the Gallican Psalter being found in most manuscripts! and 
not the Psalterium iuxta Hebraeos), and, for the rest of the books accepted 
by the Church as canonical, one of the old Latin versions. This holds 
good from the seventh century onwards, whence date our oldest Vulgate 
Bibles, for up to that time, naturally enough as it was something new, 
this version met with a certain amount of opposition and made its way 
but slowly,’St. Gregory the Great says that he uses “‘ the new version,” 
but feels that he is free to quote the older text when he prefers it (Epist. 
ad Leandrum, V). 8y Bede’s time however, Jerome’s version had become 
what it has ever since remained, “ our version.” 

St. Jerome’s translation held, and holds, in the Latin speaking West 
the place that, prior to his time, was held by the Septuagint and the 
very literal old Latin versions of this official Greek text. It was adopted 
for use in the Liturgy, and it was the text commented upon by the 
later Latin Fathers and the writers of the medieval and renaissance 
Church. It should be noted however, that there was in fact no break 
clearly perceptible to any but textual experts between the versions 
used and commented upon by the early writers, and the Vulgate of 
St. Jerome. For in quite a considerable portion of the Bible, and that 
perhaps the most familiar—the Psalms, the New Testament, the Wisdom 
books—the Vulgate very largely reproduces, though sometimes in a 
revised form, the pre-Hieronymian version, i.e. the Septuagint, and, 
even where a new translation had been made, it differed only slightl 
from the text that it replaced. So it was that a medieval monk or hook 
man, knowing only his Vulgate Bible, could read with as much delight 
(meeting in them the same familiar phrases of Holy Writ), Jerome’s 
translation of Origen’s sermons on the Canticle, or St. Ambrose’s 
Commentary on St. Luke, or St. Augustine’s Enarrationes, as he could 
the Glossa Ordinaria or the exegetical writings of Peter Lombard. It 
was really the same text of Scripture (with more frequent variations 
before and fewer after the Vulgate became generally accepted), that was 
read, loved, prayed, preached upon, and used in formulating dogmas 
from the Church’s beginning up to the Vatican Council and beyond. 
on But not always ; frequently both are given, or even all three, i.e. the Roman Psalter 
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When one considers all that this implies, it is almost superfluous 
to observe that the Vulgate was the most frequently copied book 
throughout the Christian centuries. Even setting aside liturgical manu- 
scripts, which also have their word to say as witnesses to the text, and 
apart from commentaries or incidental quotations, the number of the 
manuscripts is still imposing. Dom Quentin counted more than six 
hundred and fifty of them written between the seventh and eleventh 
centuries along. It is impossible for a text so often copied not to become 
corrupted, and serious attempts were made at different periods through- 
out the Middle Ages to reduce these errors as much as possible and to 
try and arrive, by their elimination, at a knowledge of the text as it 
was when it left the hands of St. Jerome: to provide the Church, in 
other words, with a critical edition of the Vulgate Bible. In this con- 
nextion it will be sufficient to call to mind names like those of Cassiodorus, 
Alcuin, Theodulf, Lanfranc and Stephen Harding, as well as the thirteenth 
century scholastics who, hampered in their erage by the then 
corrupt state of the biblical text, drew up their famous “ Correctoria ” 
or lists of readings, of which no less than three hundred still exist. Even 
after the invention of printing, these discrepancies in various editions 
of the Bible still persisted, and thus it was that the sixteenth century 
popes, Pius IV and Pius V, both expressed their desire to see the old 
and Vulgate Bible purged of all the errors that had crept into it. 

This was the origin of the celebrated Sixto-Clementine edition which 
was finally published in its revised form in 1592; it has continued as 
the officially accepted text of the Vulgate ever since. The intention of 
the Council of Trent had been to have critical editions made, complete 
with mistakes, or what seemed to be so, of the Latin and Greex Bibles 
as well as of the Massoretic Text,' and then to proceed, with the help 
of these, to discover the original and correct the Vulgate accordingly. 
Although such a method would require years of painstaking labour— 
the minutiae preparatory to the critical edition of any important 
document cannot be done hastily if they are to be done well?—it is 
of course the only satisfactory one. Unfortunately it still remains to 
be done, for the Fathers of the Council imagined that it could be accom- 
plished in a very short time, and so, under the illusion that they were 
in possession of a more or less definitive edition of the Septuagint ( which 
we now know was certainly not the case), the commissions did not 
remain faithful to the original programme but short-circuited the work 
by trying to edit St. Jerome’s Vulgate and correct it simultaneously. 


1“... corvegere prima la nostra edizione latina, et poi anco la greca etla hebrea potendosi.”” 
(Cf. Letter from the Legates to Cardinal Farnese, 26th April, 1546): 

2 The excellent critical edition of the New Testament undertaken by Bishop Words- 
worth and H. J. White was begun fifty-eight years ago; the Monumenia iae 
have been in course of publication for over a century ; and that ing achievement 
of critical learning, the Acta Sanctorum, has taken three centuries to publish the lives 
of the saints from January to the first days of November. 
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Despite its great merits it has long been universally recognized that 
the edition they produced is by no means satisfactory in view not only 
of the considerable accretion of material that has come to light since 
the sixteenth century, but also of our more severely critical methods. 
It is possible to control the work of the Sixtine and Clementine com- 
missions since most of the important manuscripts used by them are still 
at our disposal: the result of such examination: shows that, careful 
though they were, the collations made by the sixteenth century editors 
‘were not always free from inaccuracies. Moreover, as was said above, 
the discovery and classification into families.of a great number of ancient 
and important manuscripts not previously known (a task which has 
occupied biblical scholars throughout the last century, particularly since 
the pioneer work of Samuel Berger in 1893), has rendered a new critical 
edition of St. Jerome’s Bible absolutely essential, and this not only to 
such as are conscious of its traditional value as the accepted version 
of the Western Church throughout the ages, but also to textual critics 
who realize its importance as one of the chief witnesses to the original 
wording of the inspired writings of the Old Testament.' 


THE ‘AUTHORIZED’ VERSION 


EARLIEST USE OF THE EPITHET 
by Epmunp F. Sutcuirre, S.J. 


ITLES must be succinct. So it is as well to state at once that 

this note is concerned, not with the earliest use in English of 

the word ‘ authorized,’ but with its earliest use as a designation 
of the version, or more correctly revision, of the Bible issued in A.D. 
1611 during the reign of King James I. 

Had there been an ordinance, whether of ecclesiastical or lay authorities, 
declaring the version to be authorized, the earliest use of the term would 
have been fixed by the date of the document containing the ordinance. 
It is a commonplace, however, in the histories of the English translations 
of the Bible that no such authorization is known to exist. Thus John 
Brown writes: ‘There seems to be no authority for calling it the 
“ Authorised Version,” since, so far as is known, there was no Edict 
of Convocation, or Act of Parliament, or decision of Privy Council, 
or royal proclamation giving it authority,’ The History of the English 
Bible (Cambridge, 1911) 108. Similar statements are found in B. F. 


1 Of this new edition, six volumes have _—— in twenty years: the whole Bible 

will comprise some twenty-eight volumes. It is well known that Pope Pius.X entrusted 

the work to the Benedictines in 1907, and that it is now being executed by the monks 

of the Abbey of San Girolamo in Rome, which iy on XI founded in 1933 for this 
o! 3 . 


and any similar work confided to them by the 
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Westcott, 4 General View of the History of the English Bible, 3rd edition, 
revised by W. A. Wright (London, 1905) 119 and J. R. Dore, Old 
Bibles, 2nd edition ([London] 1888) 325. 

Regarding the antiquity of the title the only statement in these authors 
is that of Dore’s who writes: ‘ This revision has long been commonly 
called “ The Authorised Version,”’ p. 325. Some sixty years before 
Dore, the celebrated book-lover T. F. Dibdin wrote: ‘ Early in the 
seventeenth century, appeared what is called our authorised version— 
under the auspices of James I: in two stately folio volumes, 1611. A 
copy of this impression is almost absolutely necessary for every Library 
which has any claim to be curious or complete,’ The Library Companion 
(London, 1824) 32. This is the earliest occurrence quoted in the Oxford 
English Dictionary, where, incidentally the quotation given inaccur- 
ately represents Dibdin as spelling the word ‘ Authorized.’ A hundred 
years earlier the title was not in common use. John Lewis instead 
speaks of ‘the Bible of this Royal Translation’ and of ‘ this Bible of 
King James’s,’ 4 Complete History of the Several Translations of the 
Holy Bible, and New Testament, into English, 2nd edition (London, 
1739) 340f. His index even refers to its as ‘ Translat. of the Bible into 
English by K. James.’ 

The earliest use of the term known to me occurs in the ‘Epistle 
dedicatorie’ to James I prefixed by Ambrose Ussher to his English 
version of the Bible. As this remained so long unprinted it cannot have 
exercised much influence on the public adoption of the word. In this 
Epistle the author, who was a younger brother of the better known 
James Ussher, Archbishop of Armagh, speaks of ‘ our new translatours 
‘of the authorized bible,’ Fourth Report of the Royal Commission on 
Historical Manuscripts, Part 1 (London, 1874) 598. These ‘new 
translatours’ can only be those who worked under the auspices of James 
I. The Bishops’ Bible had appeared in 1568, and the only other recent 
translation into English was that published at Rheims (New Testament, 
1582) and Douay (Old Testament, 1609-10). The translators of 
this version would not have been called ‘our new translatours’ by 
Ussher nor would their Bible have been spoken of as ‘ authorized.’ 
John Lewis cannot have seen this Epistle as he says that Ussher lived 
long enough to finish his translation and to dedicate it to James I ‘ before 
the Translation made by his Order was begun,’ op. cit. p. 340. This 
error in a slightly different form is repeated by A. F. Pollard in his 
notice of Ambrose Ussher in the Dictionary of National Biography : 
* Before the completion of the authorised version of the Bible, Ussher 
prepared a sation from the original Hebrew, which he dedicated 


to James I.’ The curious slip here which suggests that the New as well 
as the Old Testament was originally written in Hebrew is perhaps due 
to a hasty reading of Lewis’s remarks: ‘ Tho’ he died young, he had 
yet attained to great Skill and Perfection in the Oriental Tongues, 
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particularly the Hebrew and Arabic; the last of which it was very rare 
and uncommon, in those Days and that Country, for anyone to have 
any knowledge of. This his Knowledge he applied to the Translation 
of the whole Bible.’ 

However, the mention of the ‘ new translatours’ is not the only 
indication that Ussher is speaking of what is known today as the Author- 
ized Version. The Report of the Historical Manuscripts Commission, 
p. 589, ascribes the MS in Trinity College, Dublin, to ‘circa 1620,’ 
eleven years after the appearance of King James’s version. That there 
was some such interval is clear from the Epistle Dedicatorie. Ussher 
refers to the King’s godly vehement flame (of zeal) for having a transla- 
tion. As the King loves God’s blessed word he must of force admit 
its perfecting. His own version is likened to a dainty dish brought in 
after the main meal of the King’s Bible: ‘Though your Ma‘ then 
being presentlie desirous of your dinner haue dined afore hand, yet 
if after dinner come in some daintie dish unto you and well prepared, 
you assuredlie will take the taste of it. Your Ma“ at your first coming 
were sharp set, and content with anie, and the cooke hasted you out 
a reasonable sudden meal ; in the whiles you haue been a doing on that, 
I haue leiserlie and seasonablie dressed, served out this other dish.’ 

Then after mention of the kind of improvements aimed at there is a 
silent reference (‘othersome’) to the Rheims-Douay translators : 
‘The prophets . . . are best turned where those wordes are searched 
and enquired after, that . . . aunswere in appearance forme to forme. 
This drift it is intimated in the preface of our new translatours of the 
authorized bible, and practised also by them and their predecessours : 
othersome (and therin deserving blame), in the body itselfe of their 
translationes, strangelie keepe the verie original specialities, and properties, 
and so clap them into the text.’ This is a reference to the passage in 
the preface of King James’s revisers in which they say: ‘ We have 
on the one side avoided the scrupulosity of the Puritans, who leave 
the old ecclesiastical words, and betake them to other, as when they 
put washing for Baptism, and Congregation instead of Church: as also 
on the other side we have shunned the obscurity of the Papists, in 
their Azymes, Tunic, Rational, Holocausts, Prepuce, Pasch, and a number 
of such like, whereof their late Translation is full’ (spelling modern- 
ized). Incidentally, it may be recalled that many Latin words were, 
nonetheless, adopted by King James’s revisers from the Rheims New 
Testament. (The Douay Version of the Old Testament was published 
too late to be of service.) And many such words have long since become 
current English. Westcott from the one Epistle to the Romans gives 
a list of Latin words taken over from the Rhemish Testament. As 
checked by Wright his editor the list is as follows, p. 253: separated 
(i, 1), approvest (ii, 18), remission (iii, 25), glory in tribulations (v, 3), 
commendeth (v, 8), concupiscence (vii, 8), expectation (viii, 19), conformable 
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(viii, 29), confession is made. to salvation (x, 10), emulation (xi, 14), 
concluded (xi, 32), conformed (xii, 2), contribution (xv, 26). This, however, 
is by the way. The present point is that this reference by Ussher to 
the preface of King James’s Bible confirms the correctness of Gilbert's 
dating of Ussher’s manuscript after 1611. 

Although, as mentioned above, there was no Act of Parliament or 
other ordinance authorizing the ‘ Authorized’ Version, it was quite 
natural that this designation should pass into use. On the title-page 
were printed the words ‘ Appointed to be read in Churches,’ a phrase 
which itself suggests previous authorization. Moreover, the word 
‘ authorized ’ had appeared on the title-pages of various previous editions. 
Thus the folio edition of the Bishops’ Bible, issued in 1584, bore the 
words ‘ Of that translation authorised to be read in churches,’ Dore 
p- 266. The folio editions of the same Bible dated 1585 and 1602 
are both said on their title-pages to be ‘ Authorised and appointed to 
be read in Churches.’ a hak 

Between Ussher’s manuscript use of the word about 1620 and Dibdin’s 
use of it in print I have come across the two following examples. In 
1823 G. D’Oyly and R. Mant issued the first volume of The Holy Bible 
according to the Authorized Version; with Notes (Cambridge). And 
in 1821 Henry Cotton describes a Bible published in 1715 as loin the 
‘authorized text, with Genevan notes,’ 4 List of Editions of the 
Bible and Parts thereof in English, from the year MDV to MDCCCXX 
(Oxford) 38. This, however, is not quite the same as Tg of 
* The Authorized Version.’ In the British Museum’s list of Bibles this 
name occurs for the first time in the title of an annotated folio edition 
of 1817. Thisis entitled The Holy Bible, ... compared with the Authorized 
Version, and illustrated and explained by . . . notes and annotations : 
abridged... from the... commentary of... Matthew Henry .. . (London, 
1817). According to the same catalogue another edition of slightly 
earlier date with notes by Adam Clarke calls the text ‘ authorized’ but 
does not use the word ‘ Version.’ Its title is The Holy Bible... The 
Text carefully printed from the most correct copies of the present Authorized 
translation . .. with a commentary and critical notes . . . It was published 
in 8 volumes at London 1810-25 in 4°. Perhaps readers can supply 
earlier instances. 
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CORINTH IN ST. PAUL’S TIME 
by THE Rev. W. Rees, M.A., B.Litt. 


I.—TOPOGRAPHY. 


HE Corinthians of St. Paul’s time still regarded their city as a 

new Roman city founded upon alien Greek ruins. Yet the Corinth of 

former times had been no insignificant place. By 700 B.C. it already 
controlled the narrow part of the Isthmus and a territory twenty miles 
long, it had a great maritime trade and colonies, it was already known 
far and wide for its pottery and soon afterwards for its fine bronze and 
terracotta work. It later followed the Spartan leadership and harboured 
a special enmity and jealousy towards Athens. It was this rivalry which 
led, in the fifth century B.C., to the conversion of Corinth into a mighty 
fortress, the strongest in Greece. Upon the mountain-top above the city 
an immense citadel was built, two miles in circumference. Steeply-climbing 
walls joined it to the city and the two Long Walls connected the city 
with its port of Lechaeum on the Corinthian Gulf (Map 2). But Corinth 
like all Greece had to submit to Macedonia, and its walls became a mere 
instrument of Macedonian domination in Greece for more than a century. 
When the city was liberated by Rome, it enjoyed fifty years of semi- 
independence and then became the centre of a revolt against Rome. 
The Romans took it in 146 B.C. and decided to make a terrible example 
of it. Its people were sold into slavery, its territory was delivered to 
a neighbouring city, its walls were widely breached, and its site was 
doomed to remain desolate, and did so remain for 101 years. Its sacred 
buildings had been spared but very little else could have been standing 
at the end of the century of decay. All its poorer streets, built of wood 
and sun-brick, must have been level with the earth, and the more solid 
houses would be crumbling ruins. In 45 B.C. Julius Caesar formally 
assigned the site and territory of Corinth for the establishment of a 
new city, a “ colony ” to be composed of Roman citizens and to be called 
Laus Julia. The first generation seems to have been a period of hard 
struggle and poverty, then the new city began to take: shape and to 
prosper. It was especially in the years from about 15 B.C. to 15 A.D. 
that important new buildings arose, constructed not of marble but of 
grey volcanic stone. The city now became the capital of the Roman 
province of Achaea. 

Corinth was not actually on the Isthmus (See Map 1), but some five 
miles south-west of it. The Isthmus was however included in the Cor- 
inthian territory. The rocky summit of Acrocorinthus (1880 feet) stands 
three or four miles south of the Gulf of Corinth. The descent on the 
seaward side begins as a tremendous precipice ; below this is a steep 
hillside which finally slopes out into two broad shelves or terraces 
overlooking a flat coastal strip (Map 2). On these terraces the main part 
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of the city stood, more than a thousand feet below the summit. The 
Greek city had been a long rectangle, about two miles from east to 
west. But the western part of this area, formerly called the Potters’ 
Quarter (Map 2, B), seems not to have been built on in St. Paul’s time. 
It may be that Roman Corinth took in more of the low ground towards 
the sea, where excavation is considerably impeded by the vineyards 
which now cover it, and this region may well have been the poorest 
quarter and the home of many Jews and Christians. Both in Greek and 
Roman times the wealthier citizens occupied the suburb of Craneum, 
south-east of the central portion. This was pleasantly situated on a 
spur well above the main city and commanding wide views towards 
the Isthmus and across the Gulf (Map 2, E). In the early days of the 
colony long stretches of the Greek walls still stood, but they gradually 
disappeared except for a few lower courses: Roman Corinth was an 
“open city.” Defences were neither needed nor permitted. But in St. 
Paul’s time no doubt some portions of the old fortifications were still 
visible. 

From the Forum or main square of the city the colonists built a new 
straight road (Map 2) two miles long to the quayside at Lechaeum, 
running over the debris of Old Corinth. A traveller coming by sea 
from Italy would approach the city by this road. The last portion as 
one came near the Forum was bordered on either side by colonnades. 
The street ended in a massive flight of stairs, after ascending which 
one entered the Forum through the Propylaea or triumphal arch, a triple 
gateway built on the familiar Roman plan, and surmounted by two 
glittering four-horse chariots (Map 3—1, 5, 6). On the way to this 
entrance were several interesting buildings new and old. A little to the 
left stood the new and showy Baths, a gift of the notorious Eurycles 
of Sparta. The interior was adorned with green porphyry, quarried 
near Sparta. The last building on the right before one ascended the stairs 
was the basilica or city hall, built near the beginning of the Christian 
era (Map 3—3). The building was 200 feet by 60, and a gallery supported 
on pillars ran all round the.interior. Portions of the statues which adorned 
this interior, have been found, especially a group of three, the emperor 
Augustus and his two young grandsons, Gaius and Lucius, whose 
untimely deaths: occurred in 2 and 4 A.D. It was no doubt in this hall 
that Paul appeared for trial before Gallio, and these marble faces must 
have looked down on the scene. The riot which followed the trial would 
have taken place before the entrance which was on the south side. On 
the opposite side of the pillared street some steps led down to a court- 
yard enclosing a great open cistern (Map 3—4). This was the most 
famous of the many fine well-houses of Corinth, and claimed to be fed 
by the legendary fountain of Pirene, from which the winged horse 
Pegasus drank. The city had abundance of excellent water springing 
on its site, and several great well-houses had been built in the sixth 
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century before Christ and owing to their sacred associations were 

among the best-preserved relics of Old Corinth. They continued to be 

numbered among the sights of the city. ) 
Passing under the grand archway the traveller would find himself 


in the main square, about 600 x 300 feet. It was dotted with stattres’ 


and almost completely lined with colonnades. On the south side one 
great double colonnade ran almost the whole length, forming a shady 
walk at the hottest part of the day. Somewhere within or near this 
square St. Paul must have seen the new altar of Victoria Britannica, 
erected to commemorate the recent conquest of Britain. The altar, 
wherever it stood, has disappeared, but a stone has been found with 
VicroriaI SACRUM on it, which pretty certainly refers to the same 
event—the deliberatetly archaic spelling fixes its date about 50 A.D: 
On the west side of the Forum a broad flight of steps led up a slope 
to a new temple (Map 3), probably the temple to the Julian family, 
whose tutelary goddess was sculptured with the beautiful face of Octavia, 
sister of Augustus, one of the noblest women of the pagan world. Perhaps 
it was the prominent Corinthian citizen of the first generation, Antonius 
Theophilus, who was responsible for this compliment to her, for he 
had been a freedman, and perhaps a slave, in her household. 

From the north-west corner of the Forum a street ran northwards, 
and close to this on the right hand was the Temple of Apollo (Map 3—). 
This was the largest temple at Corinth and stood on a slight rise close 


to the Forum. It dated from about 500 B.C. or a little earlier and was 


built in the Doric style like the Parthenon at Athens. It was almost 
as long as the Parthenon but considerably narrower, and its columns 


were more squat, the sign of an earlier date. It was built of limestone 


and each column, unlike those of the Parthenon, was hewn out of a 
single block. Seven of its original total of thirty-eight columns are still 
upright, the only ruin standing above ground at Corinth. Its — 
“style would give it a venerable appearance in St. Paul’s time, rather 
like that of a medieval cathedral in a modern city, but the surface probably 
did not look weathered or mellowed, but of a marble whiteness for 
its new masters would have thoroughly renewed the stucco which covered 
it. The same northerly street, as it proceeded, passed a little to the right 
of the Theatre (Map 3), restored but little altered by the Roman in- 
habitants. Its great semi-circular auditorium, with seats for at least 
twenty thousand, was scooped out of the edge of the natural terrace, 
and gave a view over the Gulf towards Mount Parnassus. A little further 
on a side street on the right led to another famous spring, that of Lerna 
(Map 2—F), set in pleasant surroundings, with colonnades, seats, trees, 
two ancient temples and an athletic training-ground. Its ruins are mis- 
named the “‘ Baths of Aphrodite.” To the west the Corinth of St. Paul’s 
time reached only to the small ravine beyond which lay the site of the 
Potters’ Quarter, then partly used as a burial-ground. 
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The road to Acrocorinthus left the Forum near its south-west corner 
and climbed steeply (Map 2) to a high saddle west of the summit, which 
is now encircled by a medieval stronghold less extensive than-the Greek 
one and jogs Saal remains of the Greek walls, which must have 
been rapidly vanishing in St. Paul’s time. But in his time the small 
Greek temple of Aphrodite (Map 2—A) was.still standing at the v 
top of the mountain. There is a wonderful view from the summit, both, 
northwards across the Gulf to Boeotia and Phocis, and also eastwards 
over the Aegean Sea to the island of Salamis and on a clear day to Athens 
itself more than forty miles away. The temple therefore must have 
been visible over a vast area, a lasting monument to the infamy of Old 
Corinth; For although it was only thirty feet long, its position seems 
to mark it out’as the goddess’s foremost temple at Corinth, and to it 
therefore must have belonged that great horde of slave-prostitutes 
(a thousand or more, it is said) which had distinguished Corinth 
from the cities of the Greek mainland and had sunk it to the level of 
Tyre and Sidon. The vile institution had perished with the Greek city. 
The abundant spring which rises near the summit is perhaps the original 
Pirene—the one near the Forum claimed to have an underground 
connexion with it in order to share its fame. 

The port of Lechaeum was only a small place in St. Paul’s time, and 
the same may probably be said of the two ports which Corinth possessed 
on the Aigean Sea—Schoenus and Canaietin (Map 1), both seven or 
cight miles from Corinth. The nearest way to Cenchreae was by a street 
which ran eastwards from the Forum. Above the road, on the right 
hand, was Craneum (Map 2—E) which seems to have again become 
the home of the wealthier citizens. In Roman times it was regarded 
as a suburb, although it had been within the circuit of the ancient walls. 
Here was another temple of Aphrodite, with a grove of cypresses and 
probably a park or training-ground (as there had been in Greek times), 
and no doubt many spacious and elaborate private gardens planned after 
the Italian fashion. After passing the site of the old city-gate the road 
descended sharply into the considerable ravine of the Leucon stream 
(Map 2). Near this spot a part of the ravine had been converted into a 
makeshift amphitheatre (the only one in Greece) where the usual mur- 
derous shows were given from time to time in accordance with another 
and less innocent Italian fashion, for the New Corjnthians were deter- 
mined to be thoroughly Roman. The road ascended and after going 
east for some miles it forked ; the left branch went to Schoenus which 
was on the narrow part of the Isthmus, but does not seem to have had 
such a good anchorage as Cenchreae which was some miles south of 
‘the Isthmus. Just before reaching Schoenus the road passed the Isthmian 

, a sacred enclosure about half a mile long surrounded by high 
walls. It contained several temples, the most famous of which was a 
small temple of Poseidon god of the sea, the patron divinity of the 
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Isthmus. There were also a celebrated grove of pines, and a multitude 
of statues representing victors in the Isthmian Games. These were among 
the most frequented and ancient of the Greek contests, and were held 
in alternate years at the stadium outside the sanctuary walls, and at the 
theatre to the west of it. Corinth controlled the Games and the presidency 
of them was a coveted honour among its citizens. Between the san 

and Schoenus ran the Diolcus, the concrete trackway about four miles 
long which crossed the Isthmus. Along this not only goods for tran- 
shipment but ships themselves up to a certain size were hauled from 
sea to sea, to avoid the dangerous voyage round Cape Melea. The fact 
is indisputable, but the method is not certain. It seems likely that the 
vessel was floated into some sort of cradle that had wheels under it and 
that this was drawn by a large team of oxen across the Isthmus, which 
is here all low ground. The Diolcus was in Corinthian territory, and 
a part, or perhaps the whole, of the profits derived from it went to 
the city. 


(The maps are, I hope, substantially correct, but have no claim to 
perfect accuracy.) 


PALESTINE LETTER 
Tits valley of the Wady Far‘ah, on the eastern slopes of the high- 


lands of Samaria, forms an area enclosed on all sides by mountain 

barriers except to the south east, where it gives access to the 
Jordan valley and Transjordania. Besides this natural independence, 
the valley has the additional advantage of being an important line of 
communication between Central Palestine and the countries to the 
east. The river which flows through it, is, after the Jordan and the river 
of Jaffa, the largest in Palestine and with efficient management could 
make the valley fertile enough to produce crops of all kinds. It is easy 
to understand therefore, in the light of these facts, why this area has been 
the scene of human settlement from remote antiquity. Tell Far‘ah, the 
mound or hill containing the remains of the successive civilizations 
which have occupied the flat space dominating the spring, covers an 
area reached by few of the Palestinian Tells. 

The Directors of the French Archaeological School (a section of 
the Biblical School) had long noted the evident importance of the site. 
The main object of the first campaign of excavation undertaken by 
the Rev. Father de Vaux, O.P., during the months, June to October 
1946, was to determine the chief periods of occupation of the site. To 
do this it was of course necessary to cut through the hill vertically at 
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a selected spot on its northern side. The earliest evidences of huma.. 
habitation date back to the Chalcolithic Age—that is to say, to the 
period during which bronze was first used side by side with dressed 
stone. Instruments of flint and bone, and fragments of pottery are the 
earliest evidences of this period. Remains too of buildings of a primitive 
style date back to the earlier part of this period. Underneath one of 
these buildings were found the remains of a very young child buried 
in part of a jar. The flint instruments and the decoration of the pottery 
are similar to the remains of the early Chalcolithic Age which have been 
found in the Plain of Esdraelon. Early Bronze I, the layer above the 
Chalcolithic, is represented by buildings of the third millennium B.C., 
constructed of stone or of brick and beaten earth laid on a foundation 
of stone. The principal rooms have floors of beaten earth with a 
flag-stone in the centre on which stood the post that supported the roof. 
Besides large numbers of flints and a few pearls there were also found 
in these ruins two bronze fragments and an extensive collection of 
pottery, among which were many large jars without handles and with 
wide necks. Vessels like these have been found at Beisan, Megiddo and 
Jericho.*'Thjs flourishing period of occupation was cut short towards 
the end of Early Bronze I (about 2,500 B.C.) by an extensive fire which 
has left a layer of ashes over the whole ruin. The subsequent re-occupation 
of the site was poor and thinly scattered. 

The buildings of the second millennium B.C. seem to have occupied 
a smaller area than those of the earlier period, but the chief constructions 
of this age are to be sought elsewhere, probably towards the north 
west angle of the tell. Discoveries in the ze/l of imported pottery are still 
too few to enable us to draw any conclusions about the Late Bronze 
Age. The whole of ‘Iron Age I (1200—g00) is represented up to the 
time when the site was abandoned in the ninth century B.C. Not until 
the Hellenistic, Roman and Byzantine periods are reached, do we find 
evidence of any re-occupation of the site and then only in certain limited 
areas. These later buildings were erected on the slopes of the hill or in 
the gardens. 

Considering that this first campaign was relatively short and that 
work was slowed up because of a serious accident sustained by the 
director of excavations, the results—in the shape of wo?k done, objects 
found and reports drawn up by Father de Vaux’s team of collaborators— 
are regarded, by those best competent to judge, as very satisfactory. 
It is still too early to put forward any historical explanation on the basis 
of the results so far achieved. No doubt later excavation will supply 
the necessary evidence. 

In a dry country like Palestine a spring beside a much travelled 
road and three hours journey on foot from an impoitant town would 
naturally be regarded by travellers as an inviting spot for a halt. Without 
going as far as Cariathiarim, which enjoys these advantages, it is clear 
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that the streams which issue from the foot of the hill on which it stands 
were bound to attract the attention of anyone journeying between 
Jerusalem and the coastal plain. At the time of the Roman cursus publicus 
the first relay after leaving a city was located whenever possible at the 
ninth mile stone. West of Jerusalem, the village of Cariathiarim was 
situated at just such a spot. The Emperor Hadrian stationed there a 
detachment of the Tenth Legion, Fretensis, whose name is still to be 
read on the wall of a large reservoir which collected the waters of the 
spring for the use of the cavalry and the flocks and herds. During the 
Frankish occupation of the Holy Land, which was a result of the Crusades, 
the Roman reservoir became the crypt of a church belonging to the 
Knights Hospitallers—the site being probably regarded as that of 
Emmaus of the Gospels, at sixty stades from Jerusalem. 

But both before and after the Crusades, the Moslems had put up 
various buildings on this spot which were closely interwoven with the 
constructions of the Franks. Excavation alone could disentangle so 
complicated a situation. Under the direction of the French Archaeological 
School of Jerusalem it has been possible, though not without difficulty, 
to distinguish the successive phases of construction and to determine 
the purpose of each building. It was first discovered that a caravanserai 
had existed here in the ninth century, with its various rooms, its little 
mosque, and in the centre of the courtyard, a circular basin. Important 
restoration work was carried out during the Mameluke period (four- 
teenth—fifteenth centuries, to adapt the old caravanserai to the normal 
plan of Syrian hostelries. This second conclusion is beyond dispute. 

In the middle of all these vicissitudes, the church (served by the 
Benedictine Fathers of Abu Gosh since the beginning of the century) 
has fortunately lost none of that sober elegance which is the mark of 
the sanctuaries of the Middle Ages. The adjoining monastery has revived 
the traditions of hospitality handed down from the original knights 
of St. John of Jerusalem through their Arab successors. 

The wall of Jerusalem, as restored during the tenth century, followed, 
so far as its southern sector is concerned, the line of the present wall. 
Since that time there exists in the south-east part of the wall a gate, 
called at first Bab Silwan because it faced the direction of the Pool of 
Siloe. At the time of the Frankish occupation, it was called the Tannery 
Postern, because of the existence of a tannery next to the Pool of Siloe, 
the waters of which were good for tanning leather. But in the thirteenth 
century the reservation of a part of the city for Arabs coming from 
the Moghreb (Algeria, Morocco and Spain) as soldiers, students or 
pilgrims, caused the name to be changed once more to Bab el-Mogharbeh. 
This name, as well as the quarter itself, exists today near the Wailing 
Wall to the south-west of the Haram esh Sherif. 

Western topographers have tried to identify this gate with the Dung 
Gate of Nehemias (2 Esd.) iii, 13. This is an error—although for long 
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the epithet Dung Heap would have suited Bab el-Mogharbeh. The 
Nehemian gate of this name belonged to an older wall er to the 
south which overlooked the valley of Ge-Hinnom (Gehenna). Towards 
the fifteenth century native Christians thought out a play on the name 
Mogharbeh and called this gate khum-ibreh (eye of a needle). In con- 

ence, pilgrims to the Holy Land identified it with the eye of a needle 
dead to by our Lord (Mt. xix, 24)! This gate, the narrowest of 
all the gates of Jerusalem, appeared to deserve no more dignified title 
than that of postern, especially with the ugly dark building with which 
it had been covered for many a long year. 

To judge by its wretched appearance one would think that it must 
have been overlooked at the time of the great restoration carried out 
by Soliman in 1537. This is not so, however, for quite recently, the 
ugly vestibule has been demolished, exposing to view a finely ornamented 
gateway ending in a broken arch decorated with carved arch-stones. 
The whole is a reproduction ona smaller scale of the design of the Zion 
Gate (Gate of the Prophet David). Above the gateway an open flower 
is carved in relief. The surroundings of the gateway have been cleaned 
and levelled. Through the opening thus left, a loaded camel can easily 
pass, and the women of Siloe, balancing great baskets of vegetables 
on their heads, are proud to pass through this fine gateway which no 
longer deserves the title of Dung Gate or the undignified name of “ Eye 
of a needle.” 

F.-M. ABEL, O.P. 
April 1947. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


What evidence is there, apart from the Gospels, for the statement that 
Christ was born in Bethlehem? Nazareth was the home of Joseph and 
Mary. Certain modern writers maintain that the Gospel account of Christ's 
birth in Bethlehem is merely an attempt to show that Jesus is the Messias 
foretold in Old Testament prophecy, and has no sound historical foundation. 

It would be only too easy to turn the question against the questioner 
by the comment : If Christ was not born in Bethlehem, where was He 
born ? As regards the traditional place of His birth we have a quantity 
of early testimony (Justin, Origen, Jerome, and others), and we have 
no testimony at all which would make Nazareth the place of the Nativity. 
And, as regards the earliest testimony, contemporaneous with the first 
Christians, we have two witnesses—the Gospels of SS. Matthew and 
Luke, and both of these clearly mention Bethlehem, not Nazareth, 
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as the sole spot on this earth with any title to make use of the words 
which adorn the silver star in the grotto of the Nativity: “ Hic de 
Virgine Maria Jesus Christus natus est.” It would, in fact, be delightful 
to take account of the studied contempt with which those self-styled 
“independent critics ” who have, as it were, attempted to erect a rival 
sanctuary of the Nativity at Nazareth, would have viewed their own 
pitiful arguments if they had been presented to them from a Christian 
source’! “‘ Certain it is,” writes the Abbé Fillion in his classic Vie de 
N.S. Jésus-Christ (English translation by Rev. N. Thompson, Herder, 
1928, I, p. 577) “‘ that the name of this little town [of Nazareth] is in- 
separably and gloriously connected with that of the Lord Jesus; but 
honest exegesis tells us that not one of the texts just cited proves that 
He was born at Nazareth.” The whole of his study of the objection : 
Jésus ne serait pas né 4 Bethléem, mais 4 Nazareth” should be read as 
a patient investigation by a most experienced writer of certain pseudo- 
critical aberrations and absurdities. 

It may be useful, apropos of the traditional site, the present glorious 
Church of the Nativity, to emphasize the poirit that, while it is the oldest 
of all Christian sanctuaries, and viewed critically, perhaps the one best 
guaranteed in all Palestine, its authenticity is no part of the Christian 
faith ! The greatest of living authorities on Palestinian archaeology, 
Pére Hugues Vincent, O.P., in his monumental Jérusalem (Vol. II, p. 89) 
has declared, in regard to Calvary and the Holy Sepulchre, that their 
authenticity “is invested with the best guarantees of certitude that are 
to be expected in such a subject,” and that this conclusion is, doubtless, 
most moving and consoling. Yet the judgments on which this finding 
rests were arrived at with the same independence of mind with which 
one might determine the site of the Akra, and according to the principles 
generally recognized in classical archaeology. All this, mutatis mutandis, 
is entirely true in regard to the traditional site of the Nativity basilica, 
that mighty Constantinian edifice enshrining the lowly cavern in which 
the Incarnate Word was born of His holy Mother. 


JOHN M. T. BARTON. 


What is the meaning of “‘ He shall eat butter and honey, that he may 
know to refuse the evil and to choose the good” ? (Isai vii, 15). What does 
the symbolism mean, and why should the eating of butter and honey enable 
the child to distinguish between good and evil, when he was already able 
presumably to do this, since he was God? 


Several questions are here proposed, not all of which admit of a certain 
answer ; I submit the following with due reference to other opinions : 
“butter and honey,” better, “curds and honey”: “curds” meaning 
thickened milk. The expression seems to imply a comfortable livelihood 
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(though some think the contrary), being akin to the expression “ milk 
and’ honey.” Buchanan Gray in the International Critical Commentary 
(ad loc.) seems convincing on the point. Isaiah vii, 21-2, is not really 
against this, the sense there being that in the desolation of that time 
a young cow and two milch sheep (cf. Deut. xxxii, 14) will yield more 
than enough milk for the handful of survivors ; this no doubt is hyperbole, 
a poetical exaggeration. 

“That he may know,” translates the Hebrew as it stands, but it can 
hardly be said that we have a satisfactory explanation of the words. 
The Septuagint (the Greek Old Testament, composed before the 
Christian era) reads: “ before he knows to refuse,” which seems to 
point to an error in the Hebrew text known technically as “ haplography,” 
the single writing of letters that really occurred twice. This seems the 
best explanation and the text would run parallel to Isaiah viii, 4: even 
before the child comes to the use of reason, the two hostile kingdoms 
Syria (or Aram, with its capital at Damascus), and Israel (a term often 
used exclusively of the northern kingdom, with its capital at Samaria), 
will be devastated by Assyria (as actually happened through the invasion 
‘of Tiglath-Pileser III, king of Assyria in 734 B.C. 

Isaiah vii, 17 creates considerable difficulty, and is queried in the 
Kittel Hebrew Bible ; it seems likely that it has come in from elsewhere. 
What follows it is more easily taken as the continued description of 
the devastation of Syria and Israel; Judah itself was devastated much 
later, and by Babylon. We must remember that the prophecies of Isaiah 
(as of Jeremiah and Ezekiel) were not written as one continuous work, 
but were made into a single collection some time after their composition 
so that a kind of introduction such as vii, 17 may have been attached 
to the wrong poem. 

It will be seen from the above that the child in question is not inter- 
preted to be simply and directly Christ ; nor is it easy to see how such 
an interpretation can be made to fit the context. But he is a figure of 
Christ, bringing in a partial deliverance which foreshadows Christ’s 
far greater deliverance of all mankind. It is an example of what St. Thomas 
writes in the preface to his commentary on the Psalms : 

“Prophecies are sometimes uttered about things which existed at 
the time in question, but are not uttered primarily with reference to 
them, but in so far as they are a figure of things to come ; and therefore 
the Holy Ghost has provided that when such prophecies are uttered, 
some details should be inserted which go beyond the actual thing done, 
in order that the mind may be raised to the thing signified.” 

This occasional feature in prophecy I have called “‘ compenetration,” 
a term which seems to have found favour. St. Thomas offers as examples 
the Syrian tor Antiochus IV Epiphanes as a type of Antichrist, 
and Psalm Ixxi. His doctrine on the subject and his examples evidently 
come from St. Jerome’s commentary on Daniel xi, 21ff. In applying 
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compenetration to the child of Isaiah vii, I am following Billot in the 
Etudes; obviously some things are said of the child which can only 
refer to Christ. I have treated this particular point at some length in a 
little book, Back to Christ (Paulist Press, New York, 1919), which is 
now out of print, but I should be prepared to lend it for a while to the 
C.B.A. Lending Library if any wished to consult it. 


C. Latrey, S.J. 


Please explain the following words addressed to Judas by our Lord: 
“ It were better for him, if that man had not been born” (Mt. xxvi, 24). 
Did not the Rabbis use the same phrase quite often? , 


To understand the meaning of these words of Mt. (and also Mk. 
xiv, 21; Lk. xxii, 22) it is helpful first to consider the character of Judas. 
Why: did he offer to betray our Lord ? How was he satisfied and the 
Sanhedrin glad when they weighed out to hinr the thirty pieces? In 
a word, was Judas a bad man or a good man? 

The answer to the nature of Judas’s character must be based on the 
Gospel evidence. This shows in him: 

(a) Want of faith : Jn. vi, 71, where Judas “ who was about to betray 
him” is contrasted with St. Peter who as spokesman of the Apostles 
has just confessed the divinity of Christ (vv. 69-70). 

(b) Avarice : Jn. xii, 6, “ But because he was a thief and having the 
purse carried the things that were put therein.” Here the Greek dastazo 


seems to have its second meaning “ to off,”* i.e. to steal. 
carry g carry off, | 


Cf. Westminster Version. 

(c) The Devil: Lk. xxii, 3; Jn. xiii, 27, “ And after the morsel, Satan 
entered into him,” “ taking more complete possession of one who had 
already yielded himself to him ” (St. Aug.). That is why St. John again 
and again calls him “the son of perdition,” i.e. the son destined to 
eternal loss, in complete contrast with the saving influence of our Lord. 
Of the three influences on Judas this part played by the Devil is undoub- 
tedly the most important, though we are unable to describe it precisely 
or chronicle all its manifestations. 

Any estimate of Judas’s character must have regard to these facts 
narrated in the Gospel. In the course of centuries attempts have been 
made (and are still made) to exonerate Judas, and hence to regard our 
Lord’s words to him at the Last Supper as an example of oriental hyper- 
bole. In the early Christian centuries the Cainite Gnostics circulated 
a Gospel of Judas Iscariot in which Judas’s betrayal was seen as a hastening 
of the atoning death of our Lord, and therefore Judas is worthy of our 
gratitude. Origen (third century) suggested (Jn -Mat. Tract. XXXV) 
that Judas hanged himself in order to seek Christ in the next world 
and there to seek pardon for his crime. Klausner thought that Judas 
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wanted to safeguard the Law of Moses against the claims of a false 
Messias. Paulus suggested that Judas wished no harm to our Lord. 
What he wanted was to force our Lord into a crisis in which the Messias 
would reveal himself in some glorious manner. And every year or two 
some writer continues to try to exonerate Judas. But all attempts to 
exonerate Judas from the crime of treachery are an explaining away of 
the Gospel evidence ; they are based not on the Gospel facts but on some 
other grounds. 

Now with regard to the text quoted in the question (Mt. xvi, 24) 
Strack-Billerbeck (Kommentar zum N.T. aus Talmud usw,) can find only 
one or. two instances where Jewish writers used similar expressions. 

(a) In the Mishna Tractate called Chagiga (re the great feasts of pil- 
grimage at Jerusalem) we read ii, 1: “It would be better for that man 
who spends his time meditating on the following four things if he had 
never come into the world, viz : what is above (in Heaven) and what is 
below (under the earth); what was before the world was created and 
what is to come. And it would be better for that man who respects not 
the honour of his Creator, if he had not come into the world.” This 
judgment is as severe as the Jews were wont to make. True it is not 
synonymous with eternal punishment in Hell; but the precise nature 
of the after life (Heaven, Hell and Purgatory) became known only 
with the revelation of Christ, and we are not then warranted in searching 
for mention of Heaven or Hell as sanctions for good and evil among 
the writings of the Jews. 

(b) The Tractate Berakhoth (concerning Blessings and Prayers) 17a 
similarly insists on the necessity of practising religion and not letting it 
become an idle fancy: Raba (died 352) said: “It were better for the 
man who culpably fails to carry out the commandments if he had never 
been created.” 

(c) Lastly, R. Jochanan (died 279) : “ It were better for the man who 
knows, but who does not practise the Torah, if he had never come into 
the world.” 

The expression, then, does not appear to have been common in the 
time of our Lord; but wherever found it denotes a severe judgment. 
The “ Woe ” on the lips of our Lord is not a curse, but it marks a groaning 
in spirit and a warning to Judas. “ It is a last attempt by our Lord. to 
get Judas to change his mind ; or at least to retire before the Eucharist 
is instituted ” (Pirot). In the light of the revelation of the doctrine on 
Heaven and Hell it is difficult to see how this, the saddest sentence 
uttered by our Lord, does not contain at least a warning of Hell for 
Judas. It could hardly be said of anyone that it were better if he had not 
been born, if ultimately he was to be united with Christ in Heaven. 
“ Far better is it not to exist at all, than to exist in evil ” (St. Jerome). 

The evidence, then, seems to be clear enough that the expression 
used by our Lord, threatened at least an evil man with an evil end. 
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It is not for us to judge the ultimate fate of any man—even of Judas. 
That is to say, we cannot say whether the threat of eternal damnation 
was in fact carried out. “ The punishment is foretold, that him whom 
shame had not conquered, the denunciation of punishment might 
correct ” (St. Jerome). It may be relevant to compare the words used 
in the Roman Pontificale in the process of Excommunication: “ We 
judge him condemned to eternal fire with Satan and his angels and all 
the reprobate, so long as he will not burst the fetters of the demon, do 
— and satisfy the Church ; we fleliver him to Satan to mortify 
is body, that his soul may be saved on the day of judgment.” 


D. J. LEany. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


The Westminster Historical Atlas to the Bible. Edited by G. E. Wright 
and F. L. Filson, with an introductory article by W. F. Albright. 
S.C.M. Press. 1946. 


In the science of archaeology, particularly Biblical archaeology, 
the Americans hold a prominent position and no one will grudge them 
full credit for the fine work done by them in recent years. It is, perhaps, 
not so well realized that the effect of archaeological discovery during 
the last twenty years has been the transformation of the map of the 
ancient east. Some of this was already visible before the war, but, as 
Professor Albright says in introducing this work: “It was not until 
1939 that the present writer felt that the time had come to begin the 
preparation of real syntheses of Near-Eastern history and civilization.” 
A result of this work of synthesis has been the production of a new 
Biblical atlas. Plates II and III give a good idea of the advantages to 
be seen. Plate II shows such places as Ugarit and Mari, important centres 
of civilization, but unknown to us until recently. The selection of maps 
for the Old Testament has been judiciously made. But certain details 
call for comment. Plate VI gives us the distribution of the tribes during 
the period of the Judges, but shows the ideal not the actual boun- 
daries of the tribes. Asher for example is shown as occu ying a long 
strip of Phoenicia as allotted to the tribe in the book of Joshua. But 


this territory was never in fact possessed by Asher. Surely the map 
should ‘lean also the actual area occupied by the tribes, so far 
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as ascertainable? Again, there is a map of the Persian empire at its 
greatest extent. But in fact the map is toe small to include the whole. 
The map goes no further than central Persia and displays an arrow 
pointing “ to India.” This hardly seems a satisfactory way of indicating 
its greatest extent. Controversy will be aroused by a map of Jerusalem, 
entitled “‘ The Walls of Jerusalem in Christian Times.” It is not specified 
what Christian times are referred to but presumably the early centuries 
after the time of Christ. A first and second north wall are indicated ; 
then Hadrian’s wall ae the line of the present north wall. Finally 
about 500 yards further north we are shown what is described as “ The 
Third North Wall.” That is to say, Agrippa’s Wall. No alternative 
line is shown for this wall, so that no one could guess from this map 
that anyone held an alternative view. It is true that Professor Albright, 
among others, considers the remains discovered at that: site to prove 
beyond all doubt that it is the line of the third wall. But a perusal 
of the article by Pére Vincent, in the Revue Biblique, Jan. 1947, entitled 
“ Encore la troisiéme enceinte de Jerusalem ” will convince the reader 
that the question is far from settled and that much is to be said for 
the present north wall as the line of that of Agrip 

The ma in, site. alae are Aenedialip- cede ea at glial th 
look at. The atlas however contains much more than maps. There is 
an extensive letterpress, a complete historical geography, profusely 
illustrated with a splendid series of photographs. The story of Palestine 
is told in an extremely interesting way, and the reader is constantly 
referred to the maps as illustration of what is said. The price of 25s. is 
very reasonable. 

While there are details given in this atlas which, inevitably, the 
pre-war atlases could not give, yet at the same time it cannot be said 
that this is a great advance. The monumental work of George 
Adam Smith—AHistorical Atlas of the Holy Land, second edition 1936— 
remains a source of more accurate information. It is executed on a far 
larger scale than this new American atlas, though it has not the advantage 
of a letterpress in the same volume. In spite however of the superior 
range and exactitude of the G. A. Smith atlas it is possible that the 
American one will prove more useful to the general student. Since the 
ma - not overloaded with detail the central features stand out clearly, 
and there is always the letterpress to supply the n lanations. 
For those with little son or time to ‘on to anane a smaller 
atlas has been prepared. It is entitled The Westminster Smaller Bible 
Atlas, and contains sixteen maps from the big edition, on a smaller 
scale. The price is 2s. 6d. 


R. C. FULLER. 
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Complete Concordance to the Bible (Douay Version). By Rev. N. 
Thompson, S.T.D., and Raymond Stock. B. Herder, St. Louis, 
Mo. and Queen Square, London. 1946. pp. 1914. £3 35. od. 


We have recently come across this ponderous volume and give it 
a huge welcome ; regarding it as a weighty achievement of our American 
brethren. We cannot but admire the amazing industry and endurance 
together with the daring finance which combined to give unto the world 
so vast a mass of letterpress in which inward neatness is joined to outward 
bulk. It is almost two hundred and twenty years since Cruden’s 
Concordance appeared. During that long period Catholics, when in 
search of a particular text, have had to avail themselves of the fruit 
of the labours of that most eccentric author. He gave them some help 
indeed, but it was slow and uncertain: uncertain, because his Concord- 
ance did not include the deutero-canonical books: slow, because he: 
worked on the Authorized Version which by no means always contains 
the same keyword to a text as that of Douay. It is said that poor Cruden 
gathered some £800 from his editions of the Concordance, a prodigious 
sum for those days. We wish to the twin authors of this Concordance 
a similar success, though it would be a bold thing to prophesy it, at 
least in this country where the number of Catholic biblical scholars 
may be increasing but their purse is likely to remain of modest dimen- 
sions. The texts are set out with admirable clearness and pleasant type, 
in two columns a page, each quotation containing, at an average, six 
words, which ate an ample indication of the context to anyone moderately 
acquainted with the Bible. The keyword over the left column gives 
the first fresh word on that column, whereas the keyword over the 
right column gives the last new word at the bottom thereof. The words 
on their first occurrence are printed in heavier which materially 
assists the eye in its search. The present writer has made a despairing 
attempt to find a printer’s error, but in vain. It would be a literary miracle 
if not one were found among the million and a half words employed ; 


good luck to him who finds one. 


J. P. ARENDZEN. 




















SHORT NOTICES 


The apostolic work of The Grail has always been marked by a definite 
Biblical interest. A sign of this was the series of articles which appeared 
in the Grail Magazine on the subject of reading the Scriptures and later 
published ogee in book form under the title of The Closed Book, 
by P. Stewart Craig. (The Grail, Field End House, Eastcote, Middlesex. 
price 1s.) The closed book is of course the New Testament. These 
articles are admirable as an incentive to read, as a guide on how to set 
about reading the New Testament and as a source of information on 
what books to obtain as companions to our Scripture reading. The 
style is lively and easy to follow and the book includes some attractive 
illustrations. This was followed up later by another publication entitled 
Four Witnesses. The Grail conceived the plan of printing out in full 
the four Gospel accounts of the Passion, in a large readable type and 
accompanied by striking illustrations. The little book was then sold 
in thousands during Lent. By dint of much hard work on the part of 
Grail members no less than 35,000 copies were sold. 

Reading the four accounts of the Passion has its obvious advantages 
of course, but it may be doubted whether it is the best way for one 
who is making his acquaintance with the Gospel story for the first time, 
or for one wie wants to concentrate on the events and not so much 
on the differences between the Gospels. There is much to be said for 
a harmony. Likewise during Lent a New Zealand priest, Fr. R. J. Cox, 
C.M., produced a continuous narrative of the Gospel accounts of the 
Passion, divided up conveniently into paragraphs. This was printed 
on the left-hand page. On the right-hand page appeared a short and 
clear commentary explaining the story. Each paragraph of the explanatior. 
corresponds exactly to the opposite paragraph of the text. The ex- 
planation aims at filling in “‘ the Gospel scene.” The problem of reading 
the Gospel intelligently and using a commentary as well is thus reduced 
to its simplest proportions. There are several photographs of scenes 
of the Holy Land. This production appeared in the pages of The Catholic 
Review (March 1947), a New Zealand Quarterly—one whole number 
being devoted to it. 

All these publications point to one thing—a desire on the part of 
many to make the Gospel once more a living thing and a real force 
in the lives of our people. Would that there were more writers with 
the faculty of simple, clear and interesting exposition of the Scriptures ! 
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Lord Rankeillour writes: 


May I bring before your readers a small, but I hope interesting, 
point which I raised once before many years ago without getting any 
satisfaction either by way of proof or disproof. It is that of the proper 
translation of verse iv, chapter 7, of the Second Epistle to Timothy. 
The words of the Greek are, thy wictw rerjpyxa and in our old 
versions used to be translated, “I have kept the faith.” It seems, how- 
ever, strange that St. Paul in his summary of his life should suddenly 
leave the metaphor from the public games in order to make a general 
profession of faith which no one, and least of all his correspondent, 
could possibly doubt. This is also the stranger because he immediately 
reverts to the games in his reference to the reward. Now I have looked 
up both “ ions ” and “ fides” in the dictionaries of Liddell and Scott 
and also of Dr. William Smith and I find that both these words may bear 
the meaning of something like security, guarantee and deposit. I there- 
fore venture to draw the conclusion that the reference is to some bond 
or deposit which competitors in the games had to leave with the or- 

izers which they could recover in the event of victory and that, 
therefore, the translation should be, “ I have saved my bond,” or some- 
thing to that effect. 

I see that Mgr. Knox in his new version also rejects the old translation, 
but gives the meaning, “‘I have redeemed my pledge.” This also, 
however, hardly fits in with the analogy of the games. A man could 
hardly “ pledge” himself to win a race, though he may make a deposit 
against losing it. May I also refer to I Timothy vi, 20. Here also the old 
version used to be “‘ keep the faith,” which of course is no rendering of 
wupabjxyy but it is reconcilable with the Latin “ fides” and hete I 

“ guard thy trust” might be substituted. In this verse, how- 
paw gr a me metaphor from the games and the same applies to 
II Timothy i, 12. on, 


A correspondent replies :— 


Any deposit such as Lord Rankeillour refers to as possibly paid by 
competitors in the-Games would be a guarantee of the competitor’s 
appearance and of the payment of fines, etc. There would be special 
reason for a deposit in the case of the chariot-race where the outlay 
was considerable (with proportionate temptation to withdrawal) and 
fines or claims for compensation by rivals were most likely. If St. Paul 
is here using one continuous metaphor throughout his four sentences, 
he must have had the chariot-race in mind. In the foot-race it would be 
no great achievement to “ finish the course” but in the chariot-race 
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it would apparently be something to be proud of, especially at Olympi 
where the euionn chariot had to wh alae miles and aun oy 
back no less than twenty-three times. Accidents, followed by fines or 
claims, must have been common at these sharp turns. Even if he were 
not victorious, a man might boast of “ preserving his deposit ”, ite. 
receiving it back intact. 

St. Paul’s language therefore would fit in well with the. circumstances 
of the race, there would be no break in the metaphor, and it seems 
difficult to disprove such an interpretation as Lord Rankeillour suggests. 
But there are several facts which raise grave doubts and make this inter- 
pretation improbable. (1) The phrase rhv wiorw rnpety is fairly frequent in 
Greek writings round about this period and is used in the quite 
sense of keeping a promise. There is no evidence that it is derived 
from athletics or that rions in it ever meant a deposit. (2) Phrases 
made up of 8péy0s with some verb meaning “ to finish” seem to have 
been very common on St. Paul’s lips in the sense of finishing one’s life 
or life’s work. He is represented as using them twice in Acts (xiii, 25 
and xx, 24) and sldociogh no doubt it may always be a metaphor from 
athletics, it may well have become so familiar as to lose nearly all definite 
imagery, and therefore it may be a mistake here also to suppose that 
there was some clear image, taken from some particular contest. (3) St. 
Paul nowhere else seems to draw any comparison from the chariot-race, 
but only from running and boxing. (4) St. Paul’s use of images elsewhere 
is hardly so careful as to warrant us to look for strict consistency in 
his metaphors. In addition to sudden changes of the image itself (Cf. 
I Tim. i, 18-19; vi, 9-10 and 19), he has a peculiar habit of abruptly 
changing the application of the same image. In Rom. vii, 2-6, the 
Christian is released from the Law by a death, but it is first the death 
of the Law and then becomes the death of the Christian. In I Cor. v, 
6~—7 the unleavened bread stands first for the Christians and then for 
sincerity and truth. Many other instances can be found. 

As between the other two renderings (“I have kept the faith” and 
“‘] have been true to my promise”) there seems to be a stronger case 
for the second, though Parry, one of the best of recent non-Catholic 


commentators, still prefers the first. 





